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With spring upon us, our presentation topic seems somehow ironic - 
certainly those field workers among us will be happier learning about dead 
insects than communing with their descendents over the months to come! For 
those interested in the ancient Ontario environment, particularly that existing 
during the Pleistocene period, the Morgans' research will be intriguing. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORT 


Our last executive meeting on March 23 was well attended, including two presidents 
and two secretaries! Unfortunately, it was the last meeting for our "past secretary” 
Ted Rowcliffe. A review of the recently received meeting minutes indicates, however, 
that Linda Gibbs will be a most able successor. 

Major topics of discussion included Chapter fall bus trip planning, the 
September Ontario Historical Society. - Ontario Archaeological Society workshop in 
London, as well as final details concerning our summer picnic. Some additional time 
was given over to consideration of the ongoing Ontario Hydro talks and 0.A.S. 
constitution revision. Paul reported that five of the seven revised Lake Erie 
Symposium volume manuscripts have now been received. Jim Keron proposed a mid-April 
starting date for our Dorchester Swamp Survey. 


SOCIAL REPORT 


Don't forget to mark June 19th on your calendar - this year's CHAPTER PICNIC 
sounds great! The dinner menu is being expanded (a fish course), the Ska-nah-doht 
sweat lodge will be available for the adventurous and there will be facilities for 
movies and slide shows should the weather be uncooperative. 


LONDON CHAPTER FALL BUS TRIP 
OCTOBER 6 TO 10, 1983 


This year's tour will be starting Thursday evening and cruising down to the 
Washington D.C. area. While the exact agenda has yet to be finalized, we will be 
visiting the Smithsonian Institution, Thunderbird fluted point site and jasper 
deposits, the historic Aenon Mill site and, of course, Colonial Williamsburg. A 
flyer providing all details will be mailed out with our next newsletter. 


The Museum of Indian Archaeology is pleased to announce that David Smith's 
thesis entitled An Analytie Approach to the Seriation of Iroquoian Pottery has been 
published as volume 12 in their Research Report series and is available at a cost 
of $9.75 + postage. 


With the field Season commencing and Chapter projects such as the Dorchester 
Survey scheduled shortly, our WEDNESDAY NIGHT LABS (Peachy's benevolent society) have 
been cancelled until further notice. 


This month's research article should provide food for thought, particularly for 
those interested in nineteenth century dietary preferences. 


THERE WAS AN ENGLISHMAN, A SCOTSMAN AND AN IRISHMAN, ... 
NEAL FERRIS AND IAN KENYON 


INTRODUCTION 


In previous issues of KEWA, the point has been made that both archaeological anc 
historical evidence can be used to elucidate 19th century life. In this paper, we 
wish to discuss food patterns as they are reflected in the faunal and ceramic remain: 
recovered from archaeological sites. We will be particularly concerned with those 
variations related to ethnicity and wealth. Five mid-19th century sites, representir 
Scottish, Irish, English and Canadian born settlers, will be considered below. All 
five sites are from a restricted geographical area (figure 1). 


DUNCAN CAMPBELL 


Duncan Campbell was born in Scotland in 1798. At the age of 33, in 1831, Campb 
migrated to Canada, along with his wife, Euphemia, and their three children. Once 
in Upper Canada, he applied for, and received, the patent for one hundred acres of 
land in northern Mosa Township, an area that was to become a larae Scottish communit: 
by mid-century. 


The assessment records for Mosa Township from 1832 onwards show the rapid growt! 
of the Campbell farm. Starting out with only two oxen in 1832, by 1846 Duncan 
Campbell had purchased another 100 acres of land, and had cleared 25 acres of the 
original 100. It is also around this time that, as suggested by the archaeological 
record, the Campbell family moved from their original log house to a larger, two 
storey log house. By the time of the 1861 census Campbell had cleared 70 acres of 
land. A successful farmer, Campbell was regarded as a leading citizen in his 
community, being referred to by his neighbours as "laird" Campbell. 


Duncan and Euphemia managed to have five more children after arriving in Mosa. 
The youngest, Duncan Jr., would take over the farm after Duncan Sr. died in 1866, at 
the age of 67. Duncan Jr. married Sarah McAlpine, and the young couple lived for 
a short time in the second log house, before erecting and moving into a brick house 
in 1874 - a house still standing and occupied by a later generation of Campbell? fami 
members today. ; ‘ 


_, 2.18 the site of the second log house that was investiaated archaeologically. 
This excavation was aided by diagrams of the house, made from information given by 


@ Newbury 


ALDBOROUGH 


Figure 1: Site Locattons: 1, Campbell; 
2, Nicholls; 3, C. Beer; 4, J. Beer; 
5, Crinan Creek 


Sarah McAlpine (1846-1951) who, even as an 
old woman, could still accurately recall thi 
house from her newlywed days. Five one-met 
test squares were excavated, all squares be 
screened with a quarter-inch mesh. 


ARTHUR NICHOLLS 


The historical information for Arthur 
Nicholls is not as extensive as that for 
Duncan Campbell. Nicholls first appears in 
records in the 1830 assessment roll for Mos: 
Township, occupying lot 12, 2nd range, just 
north of the Thames River. He is listed as 
holding 123 acres of land, 19 of which are 
cleared. How these 19 acres came to be cle 
was a mystery, since it was unlikely that 
Nicholls could have done it in the time 
between the 1829 and 1830 assessments. How 
in his notes for the 1820 survey of Mosa 
Township, Burwell mentions the existence of 
Native, probably Chippewa, village at this 
location. Thus most of the 19 acres were 
probably the remains of the village field 


Both the 1841 census for Mosa Township 
and the 1851 census indicates that Nicholls 
maintained a large family; 11 Nicholls fami 
members listed for the 1851 census. Nichol 
was Irish protestant, while the rest of the 
family were marked down as being Canadian b 
The family resided jn a one and a half stor 
frame house, close to the river. Arthur 
Nicholls appears to have been a moderately 
successful farmer, having 60 acres of clear 
land, according to the 1851 census. In 185 
Nicholls left Mosa Township, and moved east 
to Caradoc Township. 


Two one-meter squares were excavated, revealing the old homestead cellar. The 
unit fill was screened with quarter-inch mesh. 


CHRISTOPHER AND JACOB BEER 


In the early 1830's Captain Christopher Beer retired from the British navy and 
received about 1000 acres of land in Metcalfe Township, just to the east of Napier. 
Shortly thereafter he returned home to Cornwall, in order to bring his wife and 
children back to Metcalfe. Beer quickly became one of the leading figures of the 
community, serving as Justice of Peace, holding church services in his house, and 
later financing the raw materials needed for building the local Anglican church. 
According to his obituary, Chris Beer portrayed himself as a paternal friend to all 
members of the community, hiring individuals who needed the work. The Beers origin 
lived in a small‘log house, but shortly after moved into a large, two storey log ho 


By 1860, the Beer family had moved into a two storey brick house, referred to as 
Trabeer by the local community ("Tre-" meaning home or dwelling place in the Cornist 
language). Beer's farm was one of the largest in the area, employing several hired 
hands, as well aS a housekeeper. The 1861 census lists the value of the Beer 
farmstead at over $10,000 with 120 acres of cleared land. Christopher Beer died 
in 1871 at the age of eighty. 


Archaeological investigations were carried out on the Trabeer house. The site. 
now located in a small vegetable garden, was extensively surface collected on two 
separate occasions. 


Jacob Beer was born in England, in 1829, and came over with the rest of the 
Beer family in 1832. In 1850 Chris sold 200 acres of land to Jacob, who proceeded 
to cultivate and farm the land, building a one and a half storey log house on the 
property. In 1855, Jacob married Annie Hawken and moved into his log house. The 
1861 census shows the Jacob Beer family as having two children, as well as Jane 
and Joseph Hawkins,, age 22 and 23, presumably relatives of Annie's. By this time, 
Jacob had cleared 38 of his 200 acres. During the late 1860's, the Jacob Beer fami’ 
moved out of their log cabin to a framed house further to the west on the property. 


As the Jacob Beer family grew, so too did Jacob's control of the entire Beer 
estate. Chris Beer was content to let Joseph Hawkin run the handling of the farm, 
and allow Jacob to run the business and financial matters of the estate. When 
Chris Beer died in 1871, the estate was willed .to Jacob, with provisions made for 
Jacob's sisters and close friends and relatives. Jacob ran the estate for a few 
years, selling off parcels of land at irregular periods of time. In the mid-1870's. 
at the age of 45, Jacob left the estate in the hands of various relatives and 
retired to Strathroy, where he led a quiet life as a gentleman. He died in 
Strathroy in 1895. 


Archaeological excavations were conducted on the original Jacob Beer house, 
now located in the Melwood Conservation Area. With the assistance of the 
Conservation Area staff, nine one-meter test squares were excavated, all fill 
being screened with quarter-inch mesh. 


CRINAN CREEK 


Crinan Creek, the last site to be considered here, is located on lot 18, 
Concession II, Aldborough Township, Elgin County. The county land records indicate 
that the lot was purchased from the Crown in August 1851 by Robert Grant. Twelve 
years later in 1863, the Grant family sold their holdings and left the township, 
reputedly going to the United States. Crinan was the site of the Grant family 
home during those twelve years (Lennox and Pegg, 1982). 


The 1861 census lists Robert Grant as being 71 years old, and married to Mary, 
age 63. Both were Canadian born. They lived in a one and a half storey frame house 
along with two spinster daughters, Jane and Emily, and a son, Charles, his wife, Mat 
and their two year old daughter, Agnes. The farm was valued at $1,200 with a 
holding of 40 cleared acres of land. : 


This site was entirely stripped and excavated during the summer of 1982, as pay 


of a salvage project run by Paul Lennox of the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communication. Rosemary Prevec (1982) has prepared a detailed analysis of the faunal 
material from Crinan Creek. Features from this site were sifted with quarter-inch 
mesh screens. 


LIVESTOCK 
Census Records 


Data was collected from the 1861 census for Mosa Township in order to identify 
potential patterns in the variation of livestock holdings. Only individuals who 
were listed under occupation as being a farmer, and were residing on the property 
in question, were considered in the analysis. Further, only ethnic groups with more 
than twenty subjects were accepted as large enough to produce statistically reliable 
results. For the 230 farmers who qualified, the data showed that two factors largely 
determined livestock holdings. They were ethnicity, as indicated by place of birth, 
and wealth, as indicated by the acres of land cleared - the amount of cleared land 
being taken as an index of the general progress of a farmer and his relative wealth. 


Table 1 presents some of the data gleaned from the census records. On a general 
level, some statements can be made about ethnicity from the results. First, Scottish 
farmers, at almost all levels of wealth, have a tendency to own more sheep than 
farmers from the three other ethnic groups. This can be considered an expression 
of ethnicity in that sheep played a large role in the traditional farming and dietary 
pattern of the Scots (McNeill, 1929). Secondly, English farmers appear to maintain 
a fairly consistent quantity of pig on the farm, despite any increase in the value 
of the farm. All other ethnic groups displayed a marked tendency to increase the 
amount of pig consistent with an increase in the value of the farm (Figure 2). In 
short, a rich farmer will have a lot of livestock, but the proportions may vary 
according to his ethnic group. 


In considering wealth as a determinant in livestock holdings, an interesting 
relationship was found between sheep and pig quantity, based on acres of cleared 
land. Table 1 shows that the "a" value for all ethnic groups is much lower for sheep 
than for pig. For example, a hypothetical Scottish farmer with no land cleared has 
an average of 3.75 sheep and 7.87 pig. This varies from group to group, English 
farmers having an a value for sheep at -.2, but all groups start their farms out with 
more pig than sheep. Jones (1946: 76-77) discusses this relationship in terms of 
practicality. A farmer just starting out cannot afford to waste too much time 
tending livestock. Pigs are a strong, independent animal that can be let loose into 
the wooded area of the farm and collected when they had to be prepared for slaughter. 
Moreover, pigs can be fed on waste items such as potato skins, thus little added 
effort is needed preparing the feed. Sheep, on the other hand, are herd animals, 
requiring a fairly large area of cleared land in which to graze. As well, more time 
is necessary to protect and maintain the flock. 


When the regression slope ("b") from Table 1 is considered - a regression slope 
indicates how the dependent variable (sheep/pig) increases relative to the increase 
in the independent variable (land cleared) - then’one is able to discuss the 
relationship between sheep and pig in association with the increasing value of a farm 
As seen in Figure 2, sheep increase in quantity at a greater rate than pig (note that 
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Figure 2: Numbers of sheep (solid line) and pigs (dotted line) 
regressed against acres of land cleared. Data taken from 1861 
agricultural census. Key: a, English; b, Irish (protestant); 
ce, Upper Canadian; d, Scottish. 


Table 1: Regression analysis of sheep and pigs against 
acres of land cleared. Data taken from the 
1861 census for Mosa Township. 


ACRES 

SHEE P PIG CLEARED AGE 
BIRTHPLACE n xX a b r | xX a b r x S x 
Scotland 95 14.98 3.75 See -42 12.16 7.87 .08 .19 50.9 21.0 48.5 
Upper Canada 68 8.94 eS: .20 -47 10.01 4.06 14 .48 43.7 26.4 B15 
Enaland 24 7.33 -.20 .19 49 9.25 8.68 AOL ~04 39.9: 20.4 43.3 
Ireland(Prot) 43 10.65 4.76 «15 -24 9.07 6.87 .06 21 39.5 22.5 46.8 
All* 261 11.50 1.92 eek .399 10.44 5,81 .10° 30 45.3 22.9 44.1 
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a = intercept of regression equation 
= mean b = slope of regression equation 
standard deviation r = correlation coefficient with acres cleared 


*includes the above four ethnic groups as well as others having sample sizes 
too small to be evaluated separately 
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Table 2a: Percentage of Domestic Animal Groups (1861 Census) 


PIG SHEEP COW 
n , n vs n % Total (n) 
Campbel1 15 30 16 32 19 38 50 
Nichol1ls* 7 37 0 0 12 63 19 
J. Beer 12 23 Ct 30 58 10 19 52 
C. Beer 21 21 65 65 14 14 100 
Crinan 13 50 8 31 5 19 26 


*taken from 1851 agricultural census 


Table 2b: Percentage of Domestic Animal Groups ¢Faunal. Remains) 


PIG SHEEP COW 
n ¢ n % n v4 Total (n) 
Campbel1 41 51 33 40 D 9 81 
Nicholls 18 69 6 23 z 8 26 
J. Beer 14 70 5 25 i 5 20 
C. Beer 11 33 17 52 5 15 33 
Crinan - 59 - 29 - sik - 
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Figure 3: Triangular graph showing percentage of 
sheep (OVIS), pig (SUS), and cattle (BOS) bones 
tn the five archaeological sites. 

Key: 1, Campbell; 2, Nicholls; 3, C. Beer; 

4, J. Beer; 5, Crinan Creek 


in table 1 the "b" values for sheep are consistently higher than those for pig). 

So, when we return to our hypothetical Scottish farmerand give him a hundred acres 

of cleared land, then he would have 25.75 Sheep and 15.87 pig. This would suggest 
that pig, although always part of the livestock picture, is an animal that is most 
important on the poorer, less developed farms. As a farm increases in size and 
value, sheep become an asset rather than a hinderance. The farmer now has the time 
and cleared land to attend to the demands of a flock of sheep. Since sheep increase 
at a higher rate than pig, then the more valuable the farm, the greater the ratio between 
sheep and pig. This is clearly the case when the Christopher Beer data is considered 
(Figure 3; Table 2a, 2b). Chris Beer is the wealthiest of our study group, and 
exhibits the greatest ratio of sheep to pig. 


Archaeological Evidence 


Now we turn to the faunal remains from our study group. It should be pointed 
out that several factors may bias the results of this analysis: differing butchering 
techniques and disposal patterns impose a limitation to archaeological interpretation. 
With this in mind, we can now turn to the data. 


Tables 2a and 2b show the percentage of sheep, pig and cow for all five sites, 


both in terms of faunal remains and livestock, as listed in census records. Both 
Chris Beer and Robert Grant have similar percentages in their faunal remains and 
livestock counts. The other three sites exhibit marked differences between the two 
tables, although Duncan Campbell does show a similarity in the sheep category. 
Possibly, this discrepency owes to the fact that archaeologically we are only 
observing domestic debris - if it didn't make it to the kitchen table, we don't know 
about it. On the other hand, the census lists all livestock held by the farmer. 

The census does not tell us what animals are being processed for sale and what 
animals are being slaughtered for home consumption. The two sources of data combined, 
however, can offer us a clearer picture on the role of livestock in the farm. 


With the above in mind, Tables 2a and 2b offer some interesting information. 
Faunal remains suggest that only Chris Beer and Duncan Campbell consumed any large 
quantity of sheep, the occupants of the other three sites displaying a preference 
for pork. It is of some note that Chris Beer and Duncan Campbell are both individuals 
representing Old World upbringing. Those with a preference for pork are all people 
who were brought up in the New World. Pig, as mentioned before, is best suited 
for wooded country, like that of the New World. The dominance of pig can be seen 
as an adaptation by European farmers to a new, harsh environment. Later generations 
would accept pig as a staple meat in a way that first generation European farmers 
often would not. 


Pig and cow were the preferred animals for processing and sale, the meat being 
packed in 200 1b barrels (Jones, 1946). Chris Beer is listed in the 1861 census 
as having produced 15 barrels of pork and 5 barrels of beef. This is quite a high 
amount and suggests that meat processing was a:major endeavor for the Beer 
farmstead. Trabeer also exhibits the highest percentage of cut and sawn bone of the 
sites considered, implying that he employed a butcher. 


Duncan Campbell has a large number of sheep teeth and mandibular fragments, 
interesting in light of the fact that a favorite Scottish dish is stewed sheep's 
head (McNeill, 1929). 


CERAMICS 


In the 19th century the four most common vessels forms made of white earthenware 
were plates, cups and saucers, and bowls. The numbers of these forms found on the 
five archaeological sites are listed in table 3. In all cases these are minmum 
vessel counts, and are derived from an analysis of rimsherds only (as in Kenyon and 
Kenyon 1982). 


A study (Kenyon and Kenyon, 1982) of the ceramics from 26 nineteenth century sites 
revealed that most rural households had a fairly fixed percentage of these vessel 
forms - presumably a reflection of the Shared ideas many settlers had concerning 
the numbers and types of vessel needed to "stage" their meals, and, of course, the 
contents of those meals themselves. The inventories attached to probated wills 
provide some insight into these frequencies, although unfortunately most of the 
detailed ones predate 1840 and as such, no inventories are available for the five 
individuals studied here. Of the wills so far examined, those which listed some 
plates as being present have a median number of plates of 10; a similarly calculated 
figure for "teas" (a cup and a saucer) is 6 and for bowls, 3. Thus the typical 
household had a few more plates than they did "teas", and a few more "teas" than 
bowls. The ceramics sales listed in 19th century general store daybooks reveal similay 


Table 3a: Vessel Forms*: Numbers 
Plates Cups Saucers Bowls TOTAL 
Campbel1 27 13 15 12 67 
Nicholls 18 13 14 3 48 
C. Beer 39 8 18 2 67 
J. Beer 16 14 13 2 45 
Crinan Creek 56 38 52 10 156 


*other vessel forms occur but are excluded from this and the following table 


Table 3b: Vessel Forms: Percentages 
Plates "Teas"* Bowls deviations*** 

Campbe11 50.0 27.8 22.2 27.5 
Nicholls 51.4 40.0 8.6 Ped 
C. Beer 66.1 30.5 3.4 36.5 
J. Beer SLs 41.9 6.5 8.1 
Crinan Creek 47.5 44.1 8.5 5.0 
18 sites** 47.9 41.6 10.6 

10 daybooks** 49.6 41.6 8.8 


* as represented by saucer counts for archaeological sites 
** Kenyon & Kenyon, 1982 
**ksum of percentage differences from 18 site average. 
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Figure 4: Trtangular graph showing percentages of teas ( as 
represented by saucers), flatware (plates and platters) and 
bowls for the five sites (numbers as in figure 3). Square 
indicates average of 18 sites used to define the Ontario 
Domestic Pattern (Kenyon & Kenyon, 1982). 
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proportions, as does an analysis of 18 domestic sites (Table 3) - this average 
being termed the Ontario Domestic -Pattern (Kenyon and Kenyon, 1982). 


Although many households were much alike in their selection of vessel forms, 
the probate inventories display some wealth variation. Not surprisingly, wealthier 
households tend to have more of every type of vessel, but the rate at which they 
increase with wealth varies. In an economist's terms, the ownership elasticities 
of plates and "teas" are different: as wealth increases, plates are acquired at a 
more rapid rate than "teas", thus wealthier households tend to have higher ratio 
of plates-to-teas than poorer ones. 


Turning now to the five sites, the vessel form percentages at Nicholls, J. Beer, 
and Crinan Creek are very similar to one another (Table 3; Figure 4). Moreover, 
these three sites are all close to the Ontario domestic site average obtained in the 
earlier study. The Christopher Beer and Duncan Campbell sites depart notably from 
the norm, although in different ways, Christopher Beer having more plates and 
Duncan Campbell more bowls. 


The high plate-to-"tea" ratio at the C. Beer site is expectable, given the 
ownership elasicities of plates and "teas" discussed previously. Christopher Beer 
was by far the wealthiest man of the five studied here, and the historical records 
clearly indicate that he had a lifestyle befitting that of an English officer. For 
men like Beer, a large number of plates may have been a virtual necessity so as to 
serve elegant, multicourse meals, a hallmark of those who wished to live like 
gentlemen. Of the five sites, C. Beer also has the greatest percentage of expensive 
styles of ceramics (e.g. printed, porcelain, white granite). Compare his 75.4% with 
his son Jacob at 53.5%, Crinan at 52.7%, Campbell at 47.3%, and Nicholls at only 
24.4%. 


It is tempting to interpret the high bowl frequency at Duncan Campbell as 
being related to the well-known Scottish propensity for porridge, although wooden 
bowls and soup plates were also commonly used for serving porridge and gruel. 
Curiously, the vessel form percentages at Campbell] very much resemble those seen 
on Six Nations Iroquois sites (Kenyon and Kenyon, 1982), where the high number 
of bowls is presumed to be a reflection of the traditional use of soft foods. 


CONCLUSIONS 


With only five sites, four of which have small sample sizes, only limited 
conclusions can be drawn from this study; however, certain patterns did emerge. 
A comparison of the faunal material (Figure 3) and ceramics (Figure 4) displays 
a broad congruity: the J. Beer, Nicholls and Crinan Creek sites all have similar 
percentages of sheep, pig and cow bone, as well as similar percentages of plates, 
teas and bowls. These three households represent moderately successful farmers, 
neither among the poorest in the study area nor among the richest. All three would 
appear to have adopted New World behavioural patterns, as seen by their use of pork 
as a meat staple, and the standardized selection of vessels forms. Duncan Campbel] 
and Christopher Beer, who both immigrated to the New World when they were more than 
30 years old, would seemingly represent Old World attitudes, with only a partial 
adoption of New World cultural patterns. Although becoming a_ successful New World 
farmer, Duncan Campbell, secure in the Scottish community of northern Mosa, 
retained a Highland preference for raising sheep, as well as traditional modes 
of food preparation and serving. In Canada, Christopher Beer continued to live as 
an English gentleman, raising his large flocks of sheep, and consuming his 


professionally butchered mutton on printed dinner services. 


The patterns observed here offer possible insights into nineteenth century 
Ontario rural life, which we hope to pursue using a broader range of data. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY NOTES 


METAL SPOONS T. Kenyon 


In the nineteenth century there was a remarkable 
range of metals and plating processes used in the 
manufacturing of spoons. 

SILVER — The earliest silver spoons in England 
date back to the end of the 14c. Early spoons had 
a variety of styles but by the end of the 17¢ spoon 
shapes began to appear much as they are today. 
Illus. F — this silver mustard spoon was excavated 
from the John Croker site C1825-45 (Af Gv-8) and 
was probably made of coin silver. While there isa 
mark on the underside of the stem it is not clear 
enough to identify the maker. Engraved on the 
handle, in script, are the unidentified owners ini- 
tials “JB”. 


PEWTER —lvor Noé! Hume notes that “While pewter 
was the most common American spoon metal in 
the 18C¢, by the early 19c it was gradually replaced 
by other metals and manufacturing techniques”. 
Illus. Cand Dare examples of a pewter tablespoon 
and teaspoon excavated froma wel! in Dunn Town- 
ship (Hunter's Wel! C1820-1840). 


TINNED IRON— Spoons were made from thin sheet 
iron covered with a thin layer of tin asa protection 
against rust. By the end of the 18¢ tinned iron 
spoons were replacing other inexpensive wares 
used in standard kitchen equipment. Illus. A and 
B — a tinned iron tablespoon and teaspoon from 
Hunter’s Well. 


SHEFFIELD PLATE — Invented in 1743 by Thomas 
Bolsover, Sheffield plate was a form of silverware 


, formed by the fusion at high temperature of a 


copper sheet sandwiched between two sheets of 
silver foil. It was produced mostly from 1765 
until about 1825. 


BRITANNIA-METAL — This ware was made of an 
alloy similar to pewter, only more endurable. It was 
made from around 1800 to about 1870 when makers 
of pewter and Britannia-ware, faced with the com- 


_ petition of inexpensive electroplate, finally closed 


shop. Illus. E - this handle from a Britannia-metal 
ladle displays a “pseudo” hallmark. These types 
of marks were generally reserved for gold and 
silversmiths. From Hunter's Well. 


ELECTROPLATE — Invented in England shortly be- 
fore 1840 by George Elkington, electroplating is 
the technique of covering a base metal with a 
coating of silver by the process of electrolysis. 
Marks on the back of the handles or stems some- 
times show a series of small letters that indicate 
the type of alloy metal used by the manufacturer, 
eg: EPNS, electroplated on nickel silver (an alloy 
of nickel, copper and zinc); EPC, electroplated on 
copper; EPWM, electroplated on white metal. 
Illus. G— an electroplated tipped pattern teaspoon, 
surface collected from the Hines site (C1875-1900). 
Illus. H—asmall teaspoon with an ornate patterned 
handle. Lettering on the back of the stem reads 
“N.F. Silver Co. 1877” This company was one of 
the many subsidiaries that was operated by the 
Oneida Silversmiths, located in New York state. 
The N.F. Silver Co. was in business from 1877 until 
1903 when it was taken over by Wm. Rogers. Illus. 
1 — this electroplated teaspoon displays a pattern 
that resembles Art Nouveau, a style that spanned 
the period between 1880 and 1914. Itis marked on 
the back with the letters COIN METAL and a smal! 
design of a bird with outstretched wings. Coin 
Metal, like other trade names on electroplate wares 
(such as Nevada Silver, Bengal Silver, Aztec Coin 
Metal, German Silver) are terms that refer to the 
same alloy, none of which actually contains silver. 
Both spoons H and | came from the Anger site 
(C1875-1905). 


